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Leave  leaves  on  lawn? 
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ANSWERS  FROM  plant  scientisl 
of  U«  S .  Department 
Agriculture, 


Gardening  talk  is  the  order  of  the  day,  as  our  mailbag  "brings  four  letters 
from  listeners,  and  answers  from  the  plant  scientists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

A  new  homeowner  has  a  question  about  the  care  of  her  lawn  this  fall... a 
victory  gardener  wants  to  know  if  this  is  a  good  time  to  begin  building  a  com- 
post pile... next  comes  an  inquiry  about  the  value  of  asho»  in  the  garden  soil 
...and  our  last  letter  asks  for  advice  on  storing  dried  beans  to  prevent  weevils. 

Let's  read  the  first  letter;     "We  just  bought  our  home,  and  of  course  we're 
getting  all  kinds  of  advice  on  taking  care  of  the  lawn.    Some  of  our  neighbors 
say  rake  up  the  dead  leaves  >on  the  lawn,  and  others  tell  us  if  we*  don't  rake  them 
the  leaves  will  protect  the  lawn  during  the  winter,  and- also  will  fertilize  the 
lawn.    Which  advice  shall  we  take?11 

If  you  don't  rake  up  your  leaves,  but  let  them  lie  on  the  lawn  all  winter, 
they're  likely  to  smother  the  grass,  especially  if  the  leaves  are  quite  thick. 
The  grass  specialists  say  your  grass  doesn't  need  protection  in  winter  or  summer, 
if  it's  adapted  to  the  region  you  live  in.    As  for  the  leaves  fertilizing  the 
lawn;    they  have  vary  little  value  unless  they're  composted  until  they're  ; 
thoroughly  decayed. 

And  that  brings  up  our  next  question;     "I  didn't  have  a  compost  heap  for 
ny  victory  garden  this  year.    Can  I  start  one  now  for  next  year?    How  shall  I 
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start  it?" 

The  Boon  or  you  begin  building  your  compost  heap,  the  sooner  you  can  use  it. 
And  this  is  a  good  time  to  start.     Compost  is  a  mixture  of  well-decayed  organic 
mattor  and  soil  that  you  work  into  the  garden  soil  and  plant-beds  to  improve 
their  condition.    No  experienced  gardener  would  be  without  a  compost  heap... 
some  gardeners  even  have  two;     one  heap  which  is  thoroughly  decayed  and  ready 
to  use,  and  a  new  pile  for  use  the  next  year.    With  animal  manures  difficult  to 
get,  a  compost  heap  is  more  valuable  now  than  ever  before. 

First  let's  talk  about  where  to  put  your  compost  heap.    You  want  it  to  be 
inconspicuous. .  .a  good  place  for  it  is  behind  some  shrubbery  or  a  shed.  And 
then  you  want  it  some  place  where  it  will  stay  put,  without  being  scattered  or 
wasted.    And,  in  order  to  catch  as  much  rain  as  possible,  put  it  in  a  depression 
in  the  ground,  if  you  can — at  any  rate,  don't  put  it  on  a  slope  where  the  rain 
water  runs  away  from  it. 

Now  for  the  question  of  what  to  put  into  the  compost  pile.    You  can  compost 
almost  any  vegetable  matter;     grass  clippings ...  those  leaves  we  were  talking 
about,  that  you  rake  off  the  lawn...  small  twigs ..  .weeds  ,  old  roots  and  leaves 
.  cleared  out  of  your  victory  garden  this  fall... and  certain  kitchen  wastes,  such 
as  vegetable  and  fruit  peelings.    Even  bones,  coffee  grounds,  and  eggshells  can 
ce  put2  into  the  compost  pile... but  don't  put  in  any  greasy  material.  Another 
thing  3'ou  can  add  to  your  pile  is  wood  ash  from  your  stove  or  fireplace. 

Put  your  material  into  the  compost  heap  in  layers,  and  over  aach  layer  put 
a  thin  layer  of  soil.    Adding  manure,  or  a  complete  fertilizer,  helps  the  materi- 
al to  decay  faster,  and  also  adds  fertilizer  value  to  your  compost.  Moisture 
I  Speeds  UP  decay  too,  so  keep  the  pile  moist... you  can  turn  the  hose  on  it  in 
^  weather.    Shape  the  pile  with  straight  sides  and  a  depression  on  top,  so  the 
*rter  won't  run  off. 


... 

Now  here's  our  third  garden  letter  today:     "I  saw  one  of  my  neighbors  put- 
ting ashes  in  his  garden  the  other  day..    What  is  the  purpose  of  this?" 

As  we  said  a  minute  ago,  ashes  are  sometimes  put  into  the  garden  "by  way  of 
the  compost  pile.    However,  they  can  also  he  worked  directly  into  the  soil,  as 
your  neighbor  was  doing.    Ashes  mixed  into  a  heavy  garden  soil  loosens  it.  Then 
the  soil  is  easier  to  cultivate,  and  the  plants  can  make  better  root  growth. 
3esid.es  their  value  in  loosening  soil,  hardwood  ashes  contain  from  5  to  10  per- 
cent potash.    Coal  ashes  have  no  fertilizer  value,  but  they  do  loosen  heavy  soil. 

And  now  for  our  final  question;     "I've  heard  there  is  a  way  to  control 
weevils  in  stored  dry  beans.    Can  you  tell  me  how  to  do  this?" 

Yes,  the  heat  method  prevents  the  weevils  that  often  develop  in  dried  beans. 
Pick  the  beans  when  they're  mature —  that  is,  when  the  pods  are  brown,  shriveled, 
or  dry.    Store  the  pods  in  a  warm  dry  place,  such  as  the  floor  of  an  attic. 
Vhen  the  pods  are  thoroughly  dry,  shell  the  beans,  spread  them  out  in  a  shallow 
pan,  and  put  the  pan  in  an  oven  heated  to  150  degrees  Farenheit — you'll  probably 
have  to  prop  the  oven  door  open  a  few  inches  to  keep  the  heat  from  getting  over 
150  degrees.    After  the  beans  have  been  in  the  oven  20  minutes,  take  them  out 
and  pack  them  in  fruit  .jars  or  cans  with  tight  lids,  and  store  the  containers 
in  a  cool  dry  place.    These  beans  won't  be  good  for  seed  next  year,  but  the 
heat  doesn't  affect  their  food  value,  and  it  is  effective  in  preventing  weevils. 
That's  all  the  questions  and  answers  for  now.    More  questions  on  Thursday. 
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